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LETTERS... 


Sky The Limit? 

As usual, the Convention seemed to 
go like clock-work, and each year I 
marvel at the additional hundreds 
you can accommodate. What would 
be your ceiling — 6000, 7000? Or is 
the sky the limit? — J.F., Mich. 


Good Word 


In view of all the publicity given to 
juvenile delinquency, I thought it 
might encourage those who sponsor 
such beneficial youth programs as the 
recent school press convention to pass 
on the “good word”. On preparing to 
leave the Waldorf on March 15, two 
teachers met a woman attendant who 
remarked that some of the hotel 
staff were a bit concerned on learn- 
ing that thousands of teenagers would 
“invade” the place that day. The 
substance of their pleasant reaction 
to the conduct of the group was: “We 
were so happily surprised ... You 
would never have known they were 
even on this floor . . . They left the 
rest rooms in order and were neither 
loud nor boisterous. Indeed, there 
have been adult groups here who have 
not acted as refined or courteous... 
Our idea of young people has been 
changed. We know now that there 
are plenty of fine young people in 
America today .. .” In spite of the 
fact that such remarks fail to make 
headline news, this impression can- 
not but bring a sense of satisfaction 
to those whose privilege it is to work 
with youth. I thought you might like 
to known about the incident which 
reflects so creditably on the group. 
M. E., N. J. 


Feature Services 


Your organization may be able to 
furnish information concerning feat- 
ure services for high school news- 
papers. I would like to know the 
agencies which furnish such services, 
the types of features they offer and 
the extent of such usage by high 
schools throughout the United States. 
— LA., Tenn. 

This Association does not have 
information of this kind at hand. 
Its primary objective is to en- 
courage all types of student work 
and to discourage all attempts to 
use anything but student work. An 
evidence of this is the establishment 
of a Cartoon Contest, in coopera- 

tion with King Features Syndicate, 
to stress the values of original 


work by students and the en- 
couragement they receive through 
its inclusion in the issues of their 
publications. Our only departure 
is when a school admits its in- 
ability to find talent in the student 
body and then only for limited 
periods of time. Someone is bound 
to have a spark that needs only a 
bit a help and attention to bring it 
to light. Also, knowing that to a 
limited degree, space bought for 
advertising purposes may require 
illustrations beyond the ability of 
the students to produce, illustra- 
tions are permitted in such space. 
— Ed. 


Which Yearbook Meetings? 


Our yearbook Adviser would like to 
know if it would be of more value to 
his staff members to attend the Octo- 
ber Yearbook Conference or the com- 
bined meeting held in March. His 
group is very much interested in at- 
tending the October, 1958, meeting if 
it would be as beneficial to them as 
the meeting in March, 1959. — J.E., 
N. C. 


This depends on the yearbook 
schedule in an individual school. 
The October meeting was organized 
in 1941 to help staffs and Advisers 
who wanted to get an early start 
on their work in preparation for 
the book to be issued the following 
June. Yearbook meetings had been 
held in connection with the March 
Convention prior to that date. It 
helped those who picked their 
staffs very early in the school year 
and who had done much of the 
planning before the close of school. 
Such books were well along by 
September of the following year. 
The October meeting is two days 
in length; that in March spans the 
three-day Convention. The basic 
“Short Course” is about the same. 
The March Convention meetings 
are augmented by more Advisers 
and student Round Tables than the 
length of the autumn meeting per- 
mits. It is all a matter of planning 
and preference. — Ed. 


Worthwhile Activity 


Enclosed are two copies of a ma- 
gazine made by the “April Commit- 
tee” of our staff devoted to the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial. We will 
have eight issues this year of our 
monthly magazine, each published by 
a committee as a regular English pro- 
ject. Though we cannot participate 
in every worthwhile activity in our 
regular school publications because of 
limited space we want you to know 


The Cover 


At the end of the term, a young § 
man’s fancy turns to "roms. This di- § 
vider from the 1958 Fo t Lee, N.J., High F 
Wis made several 7 


School, Pioneer, 
months back. Posed at the door of the 
school, Electra Bakeris was on the 
chilly side, playec: ner part and looked 
happy. Tony Lovibardo doesn’t seen 
to mind. Another of Irving Lloyd’s in- 
comparable shots. He’s from Teaneck, 
N. J. 


that we participate in many activities 
suggested vy your organization though 
on a smaller scale, such as this. — 
Si., 0. Y. 


Most Grateful 


Please send us twenty 
staff membership pins. We have found 
that membership in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association has made 
available many fine helps for those 
who work on a high school news- 
paper. The staff is most grateful. 
— G. U., Ala. 


Enkindle The Spark 


Nothing came at a more opportune 
time than the Medalist rating for our 
yearbook. The staff was in need of 
just that honor to enkindle the spark 
that was beginning to die out. Ad 
time was not what it should have 
been and when the announcement 
was made over the PA system by the 
principal, and the staff had a chance 
to read the score book for them- 
Selves, it gave the class all that I 
hoped for. — M.G., Ohio. 
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YOU AND THE WORLD 


By JOHN HOHENBERG, Professor of Journalism and Secretary, 


Advisory Board, on the Pulitzer Prizes, Columbia University 


OMORROW’S foreign correspond- 

ent will need first of all a quick, 
alert inquiring mind, an enormous 
background, a vast number of ac- 
quaintances, a profound understand- 
ing of world affairs, an agreeable per- 
sonality, a diplomatic manner coupled 
with an aggresive drive for news. What 
an editor asks of a foreign corres- 
pondent now, and even more in the 
future, is honesty, accuracy, good 
judgement, trustworthiness, and the 
ability to meet deadlines. 


Anybody who seriously wants to pre- 
pare for a career in any phase of 
foreign affairs, whether it is in journ- 
alism or science or trade, had better 
study foreign languages. And not 
merely one other than English. It 
ought to be at least two — and it had 
better be done more seriously than by 
just giving it the old high school try. 


For the foreign correspondent of to- 
morrow, certainly, foreign languages 
are a necessity. Their background aiso 
must be built solidly on substantive 
studies such as history and political 
science, economics and sociology and 
psychology, and an understanding of 
the philosophy of our times in the 
light of the past. 

The day of the old-fashioned flash- 
dash-crash correspondent, bless his 
heart, is gone. He was a lot of fun 
but he created more trouble than he 
was worth. 


WOULD be less than candid if I did 

not say that the field of foreign cor- 
respondence is relatively small now 
and it isn’t likely to increase unless 
we have the misfortune to get into a 
war of some kind, and let’s hope it will 
be only a brushfire war, if it happens. 

At the end of World War II, it was 
estimated that there were about 2,000 
correspondents for American News- 
papers and news agencies overseas. 
Today, there are only a few hundred 
United States citizens overseas work- 
ing for the United States newspapers 
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and magazines, TV-radio, picture and 
news agencies — perhaps 500 or 600 is 
a very generous estimate. 

The truth is that only the wire ser- 
vices, the New York Times, The New 
York Herald Tribune, Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago Tribune, Christian 
Science Monitor and the Baltimore 
Sun and relatively few other news- 
papers, news magazines and radiv- 
TV networks employ foreign corres- 
pondents. 


The Associated Press, United Press 
and International News Service suppiy 
upwards of 80 or 90 per cent of the 
foreign news for our newspapers -- 
and recent studies have shown that 
the average American newspaper may 
print no more than an average ol 
three to four columns of foreign news 
daily. 


This is the reality, as compared with 
the agreeable myth. There is not as 
much demand in the United States for 
foreign news as there is for local and 
national news, although I, for ong, in- 
sist that we should have better foreign 
news coverage than we are getting. 


OREOVER, it costs a great deal of 
money to keep a foreign corres- 
pondent abroad. For a place such as 
Paris, the radio tolls and ordinary liv- 
ing expenses of an active correspond- 
ent filing daily or several times a day 
will run as much as $20,000 a year, ex- 
cluding his own salary. One promin- 
ent American newspaper spends a 
hundred thousand a year to maintain 
a bureau in Moscow, where all that 
can be sent must originate in official 
Soviet newspapers, news dispatches or 
government pronouncements. 
Nevertheless, the need for a better 
understanding of foreign affairs in the 
United States must be met somehow 
and it must be done better than it is 
being done today. We stand on the 
threshold of great, events. 
Far more is at stake than the im- 
mediate outcome of the test of 
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strength in the Middle East, or the im- 
minence of another Summit Confer- 
ence. In the historic conflict between 
the free nations and the communist 
nations, the future of the world is 
perhaps being determined for hun- 
dreds of years to come. Your role in 
this will be paramount. 

It is a time when we must seek news 
from everywhere to understand the 
course of events, to see how they affect 
us in our communities in daily life. 
Now, as neverbefore, we need the best 
that journalism can give us — the fa- 
miliar journalism of the press and the 
newer electronic and pictorial journ- 
alism. 


This is because the way to common 
understanding is made easier by a free 
flow of information and ideas. 


ACH government and each people 

bear a basic responsibility to per- 
mit such intercourse. I doubt that 
such principles can be decreed by in- 
ternational legislation. Such methods, 
as we have learned too often to our 
sorrow, sometimes turn out to be re- 
strictive of information despite the 
best intentions of both nations and 
high-minded diplomats. 


The way to freedom of information 
in this world is to remove censorship 
and other restrictions outside the pale 
of military security, to employ the 
best we have in science to reduce pro- 
duction costs and to create a greater 
public demand for news from every- 
where. I think we, in the United States, 
could start working on such a program 
right here at home, as an example to 
the rest of the world. 

It is about this question of public 
demand for a broader aspect of the 
news that I would particularly like to 
talk. Most editors and newscasters 
hold, quite honestly, that their bread 
and butter depends strictly on a bud- 
get of local news, news of their own 
communities, their own city, town or 
village governments, that their people 
aren’t greatly interested in the aver- 
age run of events outside their im- 
mediate sphere. 

In the western world they ask quite 
sincerely why they should print much 
news of, let us say, Afghanistan, and 
ignore the thievery at some local city 
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hall. Of course this is an evasion of 
the issue. Nobody ever asks a paper to 
ignore thievery at City Hall and news 
of Afghanistan is published as a rule 
only when it is tied up with some as- 
pect of United States security. 


HE journalists who protest that 

they aren’t concerned with what 
happens in Iraq and the Dominican 
Republic are wrong. Iraq, the keystone 
of the Baghdad Pact, could either be a 
great source of strength or a tragic 
weakness in our world defense 
structure. It will affect us. As for the 
Dominican Republic, the mystery of 
the disappearance of Professor Galin- 
dez, now two years old, has become an 
international cause celebre whose 
every development deserves page one 
treatment. 


I would cite other instances of the 
key importance of foreign news from 
out-of-the-way places, but these will 
suffice. 

A hundred years ago, a mere bread 
and butter attitude towards the local 
news may have been justifiable. It 
was a world separated into neat com- 
partments by the accidents of geogra- 
phy, by oceans and broad rivers and 
magnificent mountain chains. But to- 
day, the jet plane, the TV and radio, 
the automobile, the high speed print- 
inng press and the stunning new re- 
alities of atomic energy, and the bai- 
listic missile and the space satellite 
have wiped out all artificial bound- 
aries. 

As Lester B. Pearson, Canda’s Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, truly said: “The 
Sultan of Muscat lives down at the 
end of Main Street — and when 
someone comes across the street — or 
across the desert— fires a gun at him, 
it echoes, and may cause alarm, not 
only in a foreign office but in front 
of the local armory or in the head 
office of an oil company.” 


UST think of the Indonesian revoit 

that is swarming around the big 
plant of the California-Texas oil com- 
pany or the atomic bomb that smashed 
a cottage in South Carolina and you 
will see that Pearson is tragically 
right. 

We in the United States cannot 
shoulder the world responsibility with- 
out world understanding, and we can- 
not attain such understanding unless 
we are permitted freely to inform our- 
selves. 

As good as our newspaper and other 
methods of mass cOmmihication are 
today, they need improvement both in 
content and quality. 

It isn’t enough merely to say that 
local news makes local newspapers 
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and local TV - radio stations po- 
pular with the public. It isn’t 
enough to entertain or sensational- 
ize. For if our public is_ unin- 
formed on developments at home and 
abroad that directly affect them, 
peoples are helpless to make their 
wishes known to their democratic gov- 
ernments. 

The whole process of democracy is 
paralyzed by ignorance and leadership 
must act blindly. It is at such times 
that mistakes are made. It is such sit- 
uations that we must strive to avoid. 

Our journalists have always striven 
for accuracy. It is still the first re- 
quirement of good journalism and al- 
ways will be. But accuracy implies the 
necessity for both responsibility and 
good judgement, qualities needed by 
every good reporter whether at home 
or abroad. 

Moreover, the truly objective reporter, 
who tells what a speaker said without 
noting whether the speaker’s claims 
are factually correct, cannot be an ac- 
curate reporter in all cases. So, in to- 
day’s world, there is admittedly a 
growing necessity for an interpreta- 
tion of the news. 


RUSTWORTHY correspondents of 

unquestioned responsibility are 
needed in every free country in the 
world—and behind the Iron Curtain 
even more so—to use their gift of in- 
terpretation ard understanding. It 
isn’t enough merely to transmit a lot 
of unrelated items from abroad. The 
role of journalism is not that of a 
stenographer or a parrot. The news 
from abroad must be given meaning, 
or its value is lost and the expert 
editor is fully justified in putting it 
on his spike instead of in his news- 
paper. 

There is too much of undigested 
economic and political reporting, both 
domestic and foreign, that makes little 
impression on the average man and 
woman — too little attempt to tell the 
citizen of Iowa or Nebraska what the 
citizens of New Delhi are doing, and 
why. There is too much formal news, 
too many speeches, too much of what 
some unidentified foreign official says 
and thinks of a half-formed policy — 
and too little of the reporting of how 
people live and by what means they 
live. 

Many times, news from abroad can 
be made as important as local news, 
if it is treated with the vividness and 
immediacy that is characteristic of 
good journalism. 

What is more fantastic than to be- 
lieve that a newspaper in Georgia 
would print a great deal of news about 
agriculture in Pakistan? The fantastic 





did happen. A Georgie editor, Ralph 
McGill of the Atlantic Constitution, 
found that Georgia and Pakistan had 
one thing in common — the farmer. 
He persuaded the farmers in his com- 
munity to bring over a farmer from 
Pakistan, so that the Pakistani could 
see how the United States raised its 
cotton. 


eraoee time to time the editor report- 
ed on what the visitor was doing, 
how he was received, what he thought 
of Georgia and what he planned to do 
upon returning home. That was to 
make an_ international situation 
understandable both to the farmer of 
Georgia and the farmer of Pakistan, 
and it worked. 


The Georgia farmers sent one of 
their number back to Pakistan to 
teach Pakistani farmers some of the 
things the United States already knew. 


This method of exchange of persons 
— of teachers and students and scien- 
tists and journalists — has been going 
on successfully for some years and it 
is bound to increase. 


To cite an example of how this kind 
of thing works in journalism: At 
Columbia Graduate School of Journ- 
alism. I have conducted a Seminar in 
Washington and foreign correspond- 
ence for some eight years in which 
foreign journalists have participated— 
among them British and Canadians, 
French and Australians, a native of 
Ghana and of Nigeria, of China and 
Switzerland, Brazil and Argentina, 
Poland and India and Israel. 


IRTUALLY all of these long since 

have returned to their native 
lands and there are using American 
journalistic methods they learned here 
for the dissemination of information 
to their own people. 


They have a better understanding 
of us because they have lived and 
worked and studied with us and we 
can, depend on their friendship, even 
if they do not always agree with us 
in everything that we may do. 


Nor is this confined only to our own 
University. There are others througn- 
out the country with such programs 
in fields other than journalism. And 
in addition to our own Universities, 
our newspapers are doing increasingly 
important jobs in educating the public 
for a better understanding of wor!d 
affairs. 


An excellent example is the Minnea- 
polis Star Program of Information on 
World Affairs, now eleven years old. 
It is intended to raise the level of 
understanding and interest in world 

(Continued on Page 15.) 
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NEWS KNOWS NO SEX 


By HELEN MORGANTI, Adviser, The Nuggett, Lead, S. D., 
High School, and Public Relations Director 


669T Ain’t Necessarily So,” the song- 

hit from the celebrated stage 
show, PORGY AND BESS, seems to me 
to be an ideal tab for the situation at 
hand. The situation? A lack of the 
male specie in the ranks of the high 
school newspaper staffs around the 
country. 


I had heard rumors to this effect 
for quite some time, but until my 
tour of duty as president of the advi- 
sers’ association of the South Dakoia 
High School Press Association, it was 
not brought home with full force. Now 
I find, that this lack seems toloom 
on the national scene as well. 


In my estimation, it all seems to 
boil down to four major points: — 
1) Boys aren’t interested; 2) Can’t be 
made to enroll — “sissy stuff;” 3) In 
small schools there aren’t enough boys 
for all activities; 4) Boys work after 
school; no time for after-school ac- 
tivities. 

Lack of interest! Letters and awards 
are given throughout the year and 
especially at Commencement in all de- 
partments — music, athletics, speech 
— how about journalism? Topics for 
coverage in the school papers often 
deal with past events or dead ma- 
terial; the work of the staff is quite 
routine and is something that has to 
be done—anyone can do it; no prestige 
is given the staff, it is only one more 
department in the school system. 


UMBER 2, the “Sissy stuff.” Right, 

if the instructor or adviser makes 
it so. However, attach a glamour to 
the work. Find out what some boy 
can do who isn’t concerned directly 
with athletics, see if he can possibly 
be whipped into shape as a writer. 
Better yet, find the star athlete and 
get him to at least tell a reporter, if 
not write something himself, of the 
past victories or a dope story on the 
coming season, especially if he will 
probably lead the pack. Stick a ca- 
mera in their hands. I don’t care if 
it's a camera that was won on a 
punch-board; it’ll work. Pictures and 
photography have a certain univer- 
sal appeal that can’t be matched. 
Pictures can make or break your 
paper too. Those of you who use mi- 
meograph for duplicating your sheets, 
now have the opportunity of repro- 
ducing excellent cuts, with this me- 
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thod. You know how it is, everyone 
says they detest to be photographed; 
when the thing is finished, they in- 
sist it’s terrible. Point a camera at 
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Keith Winsell, editor, Mike Weiland, 

circulation manager, and Dick McCal- 

ley, assistant editor, with Miss Helen 
Morganti, their Adviser. 


Primarily a music teacher, with 
experience in public relations in the 
Army Special Service Corps during 
World War II, Miss Morganti be- 
came Adviser to the Nugget, estab- 
lished a workshop class which 
is pre-requisite to staff member- 
ship, and gets “B” average stu- 
dents in English for her work. 
She starts them off writing news 
releases for the local papers, two 
radio stations and one TV station. 
“The incentive for them to do 
their best on all assignments is 
present”, she states. The three 
students in the picture with her 
made the All-State journalism 
staff last fall, all are seniors and 
all are entering the field of jour- 
nalism after graduation. But her 
article tells how she does it. 


them the next instant, and they’re off 
to spruce up for the job. We’re all 
alike. 

When boys in a school are in the 
minority, and that seems to be the 
rather general case, they are proselyt- 
ed for every possible activity in which 
the school participates. Sum result — 
no time except for a few major en- 
deavors which bring honor and re- 





cognition to both the individual and 
the school. The answer? Make the 
department attractive enough to en- 
tice them to want to become a part 
of it. 


Lastly, small schools and even some 
of the largest with which I’ve had the 
privilege to come in contact, relegate 
student newspaper work to after- 
school hours, a something that should 
be done, but with the least possible 
disturbance to anything else. 


OST advisers are assigned the job 

of putting out a paper with 
students who haven’t had the slightest 
training in any of the rules and me- 
thods of such an intricate job. They 
haven’t had the faintest contamina- 
tion with the power that the printed 
sheet carries regardless whether it be 
good or bad. These advisers, in self- 
defense end up usually with a few 
conscientious girls working after hours 
or at their own homes at night putting 
out the paper themselves. This is NOT 
the main purpose for which a school 
paper has been established. This 
should be strictly a STUDENT PRO- 
DUCTION with the adviser acting 
only as the censor, clearing-house 
and general guardian of the work. 


All right. I’ve rambled on with the 
ills, now what to do about it? First 
and foremost the main responsibility 
lies squarely on the shoulders of the 
administration of each and every 
school in this nation of ours. When 
they will realize that the student news- 
paper, given the proper consideration, 
prestige, funds and instructors train- 
ed to handle the job with school time 
in which to accomplish at least a 
small part of the work, then and only 
then, will we be able to get a clear-cut 
picture of what really is going on in 
our schools. 


We scream to the high heavens 
about the freedom of the press, pro- 
tected by our Constitution, yet the 
first place where we should have a 
golden opportunity to train boys and 
girls of high intelligence for this most 
important field of work is neglected. 
What do we do? We go all out for 
the brawn of the athletic field. A win- 
ning team is becoming almost a 
coach’s and a superintendent’s next 
year’s contract. What about a win- 
ning journalism team? The school 
paper is the mirror in which a balance 
sheet of the funds expended for the 
support of the school in ALL of its 
phases can be seen if handled cor- 
rectly. What about a public relations 
department to give the taxpayers a 
reconciliation of the expenditures? 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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The Foreign Correspondent 


Any talk on the subject of a foreign correspondent, or 
one given by a man or woman associated with that field of 
journalistic endeavor, is bound to draw a goodly audience 
at any CSPA Convention or, for that matter, at any school 
press gathering. The very name acts as a lure for it envis- 
ages the ideas of travel, adventure, foreign lands and ex- 
otic climates: It has an appeal to young people the world 
over, and to those who are not so young. ; 

In his admirable address which is printed in this issue, 
Prof. John Hohenberg of Columbia’s School of Journalism, 
enlarges the normal view of such a career to include 
science and trade. Wisely, too, he calls it all, “foreign af- 
fairs”. 

Following that lead, he advises all who look forward to 
such a career to train themselves in at least two foreign 
languages. The reason is obvious. This, in addition to “sub- 
stantive studies such as history and political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology and psychology, and an understanding of 
our times in the light of the past”. 

This is quite a handful but it comes from a man who 
knows. It is obvious, too, to anyone the moment he sets 
foot in a foreign land. What might have been added is the 
fact that while education counts a true sense of humility 
should accompany it. The people in other nations are just 
as proud of their countries as Americans are of their own. 
What may seem unusual to us is the ordinary thing to 
them. 

No matter in what guise we may find ourselves abroad, 
a wise person will accept things as they are. Americans 
are notorious as missionaries of the mores of their native 
land. This is subconscious for the most part but nothing 
escapes the people whose guests we may be for the mo- 
ment. 

Much of this has come home to our high school people 
and to the staffs of our papers through the visits and so- 
journs of foreign students in our homes and in our schools. 
Some of us have been quite shocked when these visitors 
have, in response to our urgings, told us just what they 
think of us and the way we live. This should be kept in 
mind when planning a journalistic career that will take 
one overseas. Unless he can keep his personal observa- 
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tions to himself, remain objective in his reporting, and un 
derstanding in his views, he would do himself and his pro- 
fession great credit by staying at home. 

There are many tests to which he can subject himself by 
viewing the American scene into which so much has been 


introduced of a controversial nature in every area Prof. 


Hohenberg mentions. There will be ample oportunity to test 
these during the coming college years. With this in mind 
he should consider all his studies relating to human na- 
ture and to himself in particular. If he can pass his own 
tests he may be what we and journalism need. 


<> <> <> 


“Nleews Knows No Sex” 


There are some amusing aspects to Miss Morganti’s ar- 
ticle in this issue. On the one hand, there is a plea for 
more and more young men and women to take up journ- 
alism as a profession. There is so much side-tracking into 
related fields that the professionals are becoming alarmed. 
Efforts are being made on all sides and at all levels to at- 
tract more young people into the journalism that gives us 
our daily papers. 

Now comes the tendency to refer to more young men for 
the profession for it appears as if the current trend is from 
the distaff side. We have noticed over the past few years 
that girls outnumber the boys at our Conventions. The 
meetings conducted by women, and from the woman’s 
angle have attracted large numbers of delegates. In fact, 
one speaker was rather amused to find that some boys had 
“strayed” as she stated it, into her meeting! At least they 
had the courage of their convictions. After all, most of 
their journalistic inspiration has come from women — their 
Advisers. 

Miss Morganti seems to have put her finger on some- 
thing that some of us hadn’t noticed. We wonder if work- 
ing on the school newspaper in many schools has taken 
on less than a masculine touch. We doubt it, but if it does 
begin to shape itself into lines or trends, something will 
have to be done. 

There is room for both sexes and may the palms go to 
the best qualified. In the final analysis, that is the test. 
And the test will be made, not on sex, but on the quality of 
the work that is performed, and its reception by the read- 
ing public. 

> > > 


And a Happy Summer To All 


This is our last issue for the current school year and we 
are looking forward to a change of scene. Most people will 
take their holidays between now and the coming Labor 
Day which, curiously enough, comes at the beginning of 
our year’s labors rather than at the end. Whenever it may 
be scheduled, it is a definite reminder that it is work that 
solves most of our problems and our salvation depends up- 
on its nature and variety. 

During the summer, many will rest for a time. For many 
school people, and for those in publications work, there 
are institutes, short courses, conferences, workshops and a 
host of other enterprises that characterize a simple fact— 
only by study and work can we hope to make ourselves 
more worthy of our jobs and make the product of our la- 
bors more as we should like them to be. 

To one and all, we wish the happiest of holidays with 


all the rewards they expect from them. In no time at al! © 
we'll be back at work, better for the days immediately J 


ahead. 


The 
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First Annual 





Science Fair 


Held 


In U.S. Army Dependents’ School Overseas 


ONSISTENT with maintaining high American educa- 

tional standards in our Army high schools overseas, 
250 boys and girls from 19 junior and senior American 
high schools in France and Germany participated in the 
First Annual Science Fair at the Heidelberg American 
High School, Heidelberg, Germany on 28-29 March. 

The widely varied, creative, scientific exhibits by the 
students, after only two months notice, accentuated the 
remarks of Dr. Charles L. Latimer, Assistant Chief of Sec- 
ondary Schools for the U S Army Dependents’ Education 
Group and Director of the US AE U R Science Fair, who 
stated, “Our Army dependents’ schools are comparable to 
the better school systems in the United States, and we 
want to give our students the same opportunities to show 
their imagination and scientific interest that they would 
have back home.” 

American students participated in the Science Fair from 
schools located in Baumholder, Berlin, Bremerhaven, 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Mannheim, Kaiserslautern, Munich, 
Nuernberg, Bamberg, Karlsruhe, Bad Kreuznach, Giessen 
and Hanau in Germany, as well as Orleans, Paris, Roche- 
fort, Poitiers, Toul and Verdun in France. 


HE FAIR was represented by projects in the areas of 

botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, mete- 
orology, geology, bacteriology and mathematics. Exhibits 
conformed to the National Science Fair requirements. 


Although almost every student was 
present for a demonstration of his ex- 
hibit to the judges and the public, 
each exhibit was arranged so that it 
could be understood by the layman 
without requiring an accompanying 
demonstration or lecture. 

Saranne Smith, a tenth Grade stu- 
dent of Mr. Bernard Kinberg at Kai- 
serslautern American High School in 
Germany, won first place in the 
Science Fair for an original experi- 
ment on basal metabolism and respi- 
ration with a live hamster. Second was 
a bacteriology exhibit entered by Serge 
Liros, an eleventh grade student of 
Mr. B. D. Wilder from Munich Amer- 
ican High School. 

In addition to professors from Hei- 
delberg University and the University 
of Maryland (overseas branch,) and 
German secondary school teachers, 
judges for the fair included officers 
and civilian employees of the medical, 
engineer, chemical, ordinance and sig- 
nal divisions of the U. S. Army, 
Europe. 


jou PITTMAN, a seventh grader 
for Karlsruhe American Junior 
High School, won first place in the ju- 
nior high division with a telescope he 
values at $200 but which cost him only 
$45 to build. Another telescope won 
(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Stars and Stripes Photo 


High School 

grader, explains his exhibit, “Gold Mining On The Moon”. 

The exhibit depicted an American Gold-Mining Camp in 
1978 worked by 36 men and 6 robots. 


Frank Hoover, a Berlin American ninth 


Stars and Stripes Photo 


Dr. Charles L. Latimer of the USAREUR Defendents’ School System, joins the 

top two winners, Saranne Smith and Serge Liros, in surveying some of the 

exhibits for the Science Fair Contest at Heildelberg, Germany. Both won trips 
to the United States to complete for National Science Fair Honors. 
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Poetry Of The Month... 


Elanor Earley, Rachel Harper, Dian 
McCostis, Nancy Wood and Joan Le- 
favor, Exchange Editor of The Tattler, 
magazine of the Nashua, N. H., High 
School, served as a committee to make 
the poetry selections for this issue of 
the Review. “In choosing these selec- 
tiong,” they wrote, “we looked for 
humor, originality, thought and con- 
ciseness. We chose “Alone” and “Re- 
verse” for humor; “Sympathy” for 
briefness, originality and thought; 
“The Land. of the Free” for originality 
and thought; and “Summer Storm” 
and “Heaven on Earth” for thought.” 
Mabel R. Noyes is the Adviser. 

<> 


Summer Storm 


The hot, glaring sun burns a hole in 
the sky 

The earth and its plants start to 
wither and die. 

When chased by the winds a dark 
cloud scuds nigh 

And paints over heaven with ominous 
dye. 


All life and activity slow to a stand- 
still, 

And now I feel fev’rish, and now I 
feel chill. 

The dark demons overhead roar as 
if ill, 

And spit dazzling flashes as though 
out to kill! 


Then rain gushes downward, and 
squelches the heat, 

Splashing on sidewalks, thrashing the 
wheat, 

Collecting in puddles and washing the 
street, 

Gurgling in gullies ‘till storm clouds 
retreat. 


Passed on has the rainstorm, its wrath 
has been fed. 

Emerging, the sun shows its bright 
welcome head. 

The dark-ceilinged sky wears a rain- 
bow of red. 

The earth and the sky with this ring 
have been wed. 


David Pearson, 
Something of Ourselves, 
Baldwin High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

<= 


Alone 


Until I heard the doctor tell, 
“There’s danger in a kiss,” 
I had considered kissing you 


The closest thing to bliss. 

But now I know biology 

And sit and sigh and moan. 
Six miliion mad bacteria, 
And I thought we were alone. 


Red and Gray, 
High School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


<> 


Heaven On Earth 


Alone, I strolled through golden fields 
of grain 

And grassy meadows, moist and damp 
with dew. 

I felt the cooling kiss of perfumed 
rain 

And scanned the balmy seas so azure 
blue. 

I glimpsed the graceful flight of birds, 
who wing 

Unhampered through a peaceful 
afternoon, 

And heard the crickets chatter, shirp 
and sing 

Beneath the mystic moody harvest 
moon. 

As I survey the many works of God, 

The fears of death are banished from 
my thoughts. 

For truly all_these things, by which 
I’m awed, 

For us, God’s eternal hands were 
wrought. 

I’m sure the splendors found on earth, 
today, 

Are but a bit of Heav’n that broke 
away. 


Jane Hile, 

Something of Ourselves, 
Baldwin High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


<> 


The Land Of The Free 


They call America the land of the 
free, 

But is this really true? 

Is everyone given an equal chance 

To prove what he can do? 

Do we always try to judge our fellow 
men 

By what they are within, 

Instead of passing judgment because 

Of the color of their skin? 

Do we always convict just the guilty 

And set the innocent free? 

Can we honestly say we never judge 
one 

By his religion, race, or nationality? 

I’m afraid until the great judgment 
day 

No country will ever be that free, 





But until that day, this is where I’]] 7 
stay— 
The most free, most just, U.S.A. 





Kay Diebold, e 
The Plume, ‘ 
T. L. Handy High, Bi 
Bay City, Mich. 
<> 
Reverse i 


She worked and worked and worked | 
’tis true 

Until the day the test was due. 

But then she found to her dismay. |) 

The test was given yesterday. 


She told the teacher after class 
But he just said "alas, alas’. 
She started such a fuss and stir 
That he sent in a slip on her. 


Nene < o 


In the office (we were told), 
She was just a good as gold. : 
The principal thought it not a lark, | 
He fired the teacher and raised her | 
mark. 

Martha Lynde, 

Oracle, 

Central High 

Manchester, N. H. 


Tell me, O willow ... 

Are you destined forever 
To stand 

As a symbol to the world of 


<> 

Sympathy 

Willow tree... F 
Why do you weep? f 
For whom do you mourn? 
Do you mourn for the i 
Savior 

That died for us on Calvary‘s cross? 


The grief that so many 
Of us ; 
Do not show? : 
Jo Whittle, 
Acorn, 
Jefferson High 
Roanoke, Va. 
<> 
A Friend 


A friend is one who’s both kind and © 
true, 
Tempered with kindness and regard 
for you. 
So remember well and bear in mind, 
A real true friend is hard to find. 
And when you find a friend that’s 
true, 
Don’t trade your old one for one 
that’s new. 
Judith Hise, 
Oracle, 
Cantral High, 
Manchester, N. H. 
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Ohio U’s School Workshop 


Becomes Teenager In 1958 


HIO University’s High School Pub- 

lications Workshop June 15-21 
becomes a teenager this year. From 
a small two-day round table con- 
ference to the largest workshop for 
high school journalists in the coun- 
try (1,245 in 1957)is a “heap of 
growin’.” But this is reputation the 
OU workshop in Athens can claim as 
it reaches its thirteenth birthday. Dr. 
L. J. Hortin, director of both the 
workshop and the Ohio U. School of 
Journalism, likens the Publications 
Workshop to a miniature university: 
“We do everything a university does 
— but all in a week. We register the 
workshoppers, assign them to housing, 
hold classes and convocations for 
them, and graduate them.” 


The workshop is an organized pro- 
gram of classes, demonstrations, and 
practical experience for students and 
advisers. In addition, special sessions 
are arranged for the advisers to dis- 
cuss remedies for problems peculiar 
to their positions. The concentrated 
course is equal in number of class 
hours to the hours attended by a col- 
lege student when he is taking a two- 
credit course for a whole semester. 
Divisions open to workshoppers this 
year are: (1) editing and advising of 
letterpress newspapers; (2) editing 
and advising of yearbooks; (3) busi- 
ness phases of newspapers and an- 
nuals; (4) editing and advising of 
mimeographed newspapers; (5) edit- 
ing and advising of offset newspapers; 
(6) photography; (7) radio-TV jour- 
nalism. 

ACULTY for the _ Publications 

Workshop is drawn from experts 
working in the field of high school 
journalism and from the staff of the 
Ohio University School of Journalism. 
With the growth in_ enrollment, 
faculty size has increased from two in 
1946 to the three dozen staff mem- 
bers needed today. 

Since 1950, when the worhshop was 
expanded to its present length, a 
general daily pattern has been fol- 


lowed: an all-workshop convocation 
each morning featuring a_ guest 
Speaker; morning and _ afternoon 


Classes and work sessions; organized 
athletics in the late afernoon, and a 
planned social activity in the evening. 


One of the morning convocations is 
always devoted to a “chalk talk” by 
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‘| WORKSHOPS—1958 


a nationally recognized cartoonist. 
This year, Joe Musial, educational 
director of King Features Syndicate 
and present penman of the Katzen- 
jammer Kids, America’s oldest comic 
strip characters, will give the de- 
monstration-lecture. 


ORKSHOPPERS apply classroom 
theory in the editing and pub- 


lishing of three newspapers. Oldest 
of these is “The Streamliner,” multi- 
paged mimeographed paper, first 


printed in 1951. “The Workshopper,” 
a letterpress paper, was started the 
following year; and “The Offset 
Gazette” was established in 1954. The 
568 editions of these papers will be 
distributed at the graduation banquet. 
Further experience is provided 
through a daily two-page mime- 
ographed newspaper. 

Culmination of the six-day work- 


shop is “commencement” night. Fol- 
lowing a banquet, a_ graduation 
speaker addresses those attending. 


The 1957 speaker, Charles Staab, vice- 
president of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
spoke appropriately on “Opportunities 
in Journalism.” At the closing of the 
ceremonies, each workshopper receives 
his or her “Certificate of Merit” 
awarded for “faithful attendance and 


excellent participation in the Work- 
shop on High School Publications con- 
ducted by the School of Journalism at 
Ohio University.” 


Western Press Institute 
At U. Of Ore. In August 


NOUGH interest and value was 

gained last summer by 150 stu- 
dents so the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism is working out 
plans for its second Western High 
School Press Institute, Aug. 18-22, a 
one-week summer course designed to 
help high school newspaper and year- 
book workers to do a better job on 
their publications. 

Students from four states went back 
to their publications last year with 
“considerably more knowledge and 
greater confidence than they would 
otherwise have had,’ commented 
Charles T. Duncan, dean of the school 
and an institute faculty member. 

All major phases of newspaper and 
yearbook production, writing editing 
and management will be covered with 
special attention given this year to 
problems of sports writing and edit- 
ing for the boys in attendance. 

The program, believed to be the first 
of its kind instigated in the West, is 
designed to better equip newly ap- 

(Continued on Page 16.) 





Still interested in school journalists as he was when he made his memorable 

trip to the CSPA Convention in 1952, former President Harry S. Truman gives 

counsel and advice to the Staff of The Blue and Gray, Georgetown Preparatory 

School, Garrett Park, Md., on one of his recent trips to the Nation’s Capital. 

(lL to r) Rev. Mr. F. Metzbower, S.J., Edward Woods, Alton Irby, Rev. Mr. F. X. 

Quinn, S.J., Adviser, Philip Raferty, former President Truman, Graham Fallon, 
and Fred Hoogland, Editor. 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


Susan Watson, head of the feature 
and editorial staff of the Dome, Notre 
Dame Academy, Washington, D. C., 
assisted by Ann Gallagher, Denise 
Doyle and Jennina Liberty, working 
under the direction of Sister Mary 
Michael, SND, their Adviser, selected 
the editorials appearing on this page. 

(Published in the early part of the 
school year, this is a reminder and 
appeal to all students concerning Col- 
lege Boards and other exams.) 


Collegiate Sputnik 

“We could have beaten them to it 
if we had started sooner.” What per- 
tinent news topic does this excuse 
embody? It is the oft-repeated phrase 
in answer to Russia’s little satelite. 

Sputnik is a far cry form college 
preparation in definition, but not in 
principle. Preparedness is as necces- 
sary for getting into college as for 
getting into outer space. 

Preparation for College Boards can- 
not start too early. Freshman year 
should see the begining of reading 
lists and vocabulary notebooks. Dur- 
ing the next two years, students 
should investigate college courses and 
requirements for admission. Then, 
after narrowing down the informa- 
tion, definite study plans should be 
followed. Senior year is the time for 
taking exams, not cramming for them. 
This same pattern of preparation re- 
fers to business and nursing schools. 

Facts and figures show that dilatory 
preparation permits time’s triumph 
over ability. Set your goals high, “out 
of space,” and keep working toward 
them. 

Don’t be out-Sputniked. 

The Dome, 
Academy of Notre Dame, 
Washington, D. C. 

(This concise article presents 

spring’s lesson in an unusual manner). 


Re-Awakening 

Spring is God’s special season of 
revelation, His Epiphany. You become 
aware of His power and His great- 
ness in His littleness, seen in a blade 
of grass, a leaf, or an apple blossom. 

He peers at you in the eager rush 
of a released waterfall now that 
winter is gone. He emerges anew from 
the red-berried brilliance of an 
awakening bush. 

You pass this way but once. Life 
is a gift, you know. Watch this 
radiant promise of spring pass by. 


Eight 


Grasp it this year. Then, clean of 
heart, filled with God’s holy spirit, 
take up the challenge and win this 
world .. . for Him. 

The Archway, 

Trinity Preparatory School, 

Ilchester, Md. 


(The originality and thought be- 
hind this article were the reasons it 
was chosen.) 


U. S. A., 1957 

America is my home. Because of 
democracy and freedom, the founda- 
tion is stronger than rock. 

The four walls of my home are Can- 
ada, Mexico, the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. My roof is the sky and my floor 
is 3,022,387 square miles. No matter 
in which of my 48 rooms I am, I am 
content and comfortable. 

As I look out the window, I see 
happy children jumping rope, com- 
muters rushing to catch a train, 
housewives shopping in supermarkets, 
crowds buying tickets to the World 
Series, boys serving newspapers and 
families going to church together on 
Sunday morning. These healthy faces 
free from fear are the logs that heat 
my home. 

My relatives are 170,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who have a share in my home. 
Though our home may seem crowded, 
each of us pitches in to fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities and keep it in order. 

Indeed my relatives are most for- 
tunate to live in my home. For no- 
where else but in America could one 
find the freedoms, prosperity and ad- 
vantages we possess. May homes like 
mine be built all over the world! 

Beacon, 
Woodrow Wilson 
Washington, D. C. 


High, 


(The article clearly explains the 
reasons why we, as Americans and 
Catholics, should always act, think, 
and speak with tolerance and charity). 


Who? ... Me? 


“Dad, when I went to school this 
morning, all the kids laughed at me 
and called me names. Why? Is it be- 
cause I’m not the same color as they 
are? Am I different from them?” 

“Why didn’t my classmates want 
to sit with me?” 

How many times throughout our 
country is this scene being re-en- 
acted? 

Funny, isn’t it, that we allow, and 
sometimes even encourage, this type 
of abuse in our communities? And we 





call ourselves Americans, and even 
Catholics. 

Well, just what is an American?! 
The dictionary says that an American 
is a citizen of the United States. That 
doesn’t give us much information, 
does it? 

The term “American” means more. § 
An American is one who believes in” 
and respects the rights and privileges 
of all men, caring little what hip 
creed, class, color or ancestry be. Anf 
American is one who believes that § 
we are all childern of God. An Ameri- © 
can is one who believes in the free- ¥ 
doms for everyone, and who will do 
his best to protect these freedoms j 
and ensure their permanency. An § 
American is one who believes in? 
democracy, not only for himself but 
for all his fellow-Americans. 

One has aptly put it that the only 
question the true American ever asks 
is not, ‘Are you a Protestant or Catho- i 
lic, gentile or Jew, white or colored?” | 
but, “Are you an American? If you . 
are, then give me your hand, for I 
am an American, too.” 
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Oul, 
Towson Catholic High, : 
Towson, Md. & 
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(An incentive to improve reading 
habits, this editorial is both entertain- 7 
ing and edifying.) 


Knowledge Is Safety 
“Ignorance is bliss” ... yes, in 
the rosy-cheeked, dimple-kneed in- 
fant. But once the first spark of § 
knowledge enlightens that small mind, 7 
the intellect is no longer satisfied § 
with ignorance. 

At two, he climbs to see what lies 
beyond his grasp; at four,, he ven- » 
tures down the street to see the world; 
at 6, he learns from the printed page. 9 

But what does he read at sixteen? 
“IT was a Teenage Bubble Gum Blower’ 
or “Profiles In Courage” by Senator 
Kennedy? 

How can we make our reading hab- 
its equal our age? Pleasure reading 
can be supplemented by a_ weekly 
news magazine and the daily paper. 7 
Skimming the headlines on the front 
page is a good practice, but we can 
gain a more complete picture of the 
news by following the editorials inside. 

Russia’s masses lost their freedom 
because of ignorance, ignorance of 
the true plans of their political lead- © 
ers. Americans follow in this igno- b 
rance when they refuse to search for 
and learn the truth. i 

Let us prefer safely to bliss! 

The Dome, 
Academy of Notre Dame, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Marion Sorisi, Former CSPAA 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dies 


Mrs. Marion C. Sorisi, director of 
public relations and personnel records 
for the public schools of Westport, 
Conn., member of the CSPAA since 
1939, and former Secretary-Treasurer 
of the organization, died in the Nor- 
walk Hospital on May 13 to which she 
had been admitted as a patient on 
May 8. 


Born in Westport, she was a life- 
long resident of the town. She re- 


ceived her de- 
gree from the 
College of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 


in 1927 and did 
graduate work at 
Columbia, New 
York and Yale 
Universities and 
at Hunter College 
of the City of 
New York. In 
Sept., 1931, she 
began teaching English and _ social 
sciences at the Bedford Junior High 
School in Westport where she also 
served as Adviser to the Bedford 
Junior Highlights for ten years and of 
the Bedford Bugle, also for ten years. 





MARION SORISI 


In 1951, she became news coordin- 
ator for all the public schools of West- 
port and in 1954 she left teaching to 
assume the position she held when 
she died. 


Mrs. Sorisi was long a member of 
the CSPAA, served on numerous com- 
mittees and as Secretary-Treasurer 
for a two year term. Her publications 
were entered in the CSPA Contest and 
she and her staff attended many Con- 
ventions. On several occasions she 
served as a sectional meeting speaker 
and she was one of the judges of the 
entries in the joint writing project 
conducted by the CSPA and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. Her 
last appearance in this capacity was 
in February of this year and she 
served as a hostess at the Advisers 
Tea at the March, 1958, Convention. 


The CSPA awarded Mrs. Sorisi a 
Gold Key in 1949 on the occasion of 
its 25th Anniversary for her outstand- 
ing work in the school press field. As 
a person, she was charming, delight- 
ful in a social gathering, always ready 
and willing to be of assistance when- 
ever asked. She was widowed about 
four years after her marriage and is 
Survived by two daughters, Marcia 
14, and Carla, 11. During the past 
two years she had undergone four 
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major operations and was about to 
undergo her fifth when she was taken 
ill with bronchial pneumonia. No one 
ever knew from her demeanor and 
her participation in her many activi- 
ties that her personal tribulations 
were so great. Whatever she did was 
done with skill and efficiency regard- 
less of the task upon her time or 
strength. The CSPA and the CSPAA 
have lost a strong and loyal supporter. 


Roosevelt Materials 


The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Commission issues a monthly news 
release which offers suggestions and 
information of value for those Ad- 
visers and staff members who are 
cooperating in the current observance. 
Because of their variety and com- 
prehensive coverage of the life and 
career of the late President, they pro- 
vide a wide base for news stories, 
features and other elements which 
are most helpful to the school project. 

The National Antiques Show, for 
example, featured Thedore Roosevelt 
in the treasures it displayed at its 
annual exhibit in New York. Through 
28 State Centennial Commissions, old 
papers, trunks, family attics were un- 
earthed to augment the show. These 
will be incorporated into the perma- 
nent display in the Roosevelt House 


in New York City, a National Mu- 
seum. 

A bulletin of anniversaries in the 
life of Theodore Roosevelt is also is- 
sued by the Commission. Any one of 
these items could lend itself to feature 
stories through a bit of research by 
an alert staff member. 


All of these materials are available 
by direct application to the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Commission, 28 
East 20th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
What is on hand for school use is not 
limited to the items mentioned here. 
The regular bulletins issued by the 
Commission carry new and interest- 
ing suggestions that can be adapted 
to any school or community or to any 
day or date on the calendar. 


New Magazine For 
Graphic Arts Teachers 


A welcome addition to the current 
literature in the field of graphic arts 
educatiion is the new magazine, “The 
Graphic Arts Teachers’ Review”. It is 
a monthly magazine mailed free to 
teachers. We wish success to its editor 
and publisher, L. W. Mueller, a for- 
mer graphic arts teacher now turned 
printer and publisher. Editorial offices 
are Harlo Publishing Company, 16854 
Hamilton Avenue, Detroit 3, Michigan. 





THE WORDS YOU SHOULD HAVE UNDERLINED 


Do you know your technical terms? 
answers to the quiz in March issue 


1. AGAINST THE GRAIN — Applied to paper-folding when fold is made at 
right angles to the grain of the paper. 


2. MAKEREADY — 


A process for correcting inaccuracies in print- 


ing surfaces and adjusting the pringing surface 
height for proper impression. 


3. IMPOSITION — 


The process of arranging in order pages of type 


upon a four-page, eight-page or larger form. 


4. LAID - 


The marks left in papers by the “wires” and 
“chains” 


attached to dandy-rolls on paper- 


making machine. 


5. BACKING UP — 


A metal backing soldered to printing plates, 


generally to make them 11 points thick. 


A half-tone having no halftone screen dots in 


the highlights. 


A Transparent sheet laid over art work so that 


additional art for color, line or halftone, ma- 
terial is already separated for the camera, 


6. DROPOUT — 
7 OVERLAY 
8. BLEED — 


To trim into the printed matter of a page, 


usually in illustrations. 


9. SIGNATURE -- 


A section of a book, ordinarily obtained by the 


folding of a single sheet into 8, 12, 16 or more 


pages. 








Features Of The Month... 


These are three of several outstand- 
ing features selected by the staff of 
the Viking, Long Beach, Cal., City 


College, for this issue. 
> 


Vike Student Lost For 


71 Days On The Pacific 
By Don Williams 


Dawn comes fast in the Pacific. On 
this morning, Dec. 13, 1957, an early- 
rising sun takes brief notice of the 
storm-buffeted yacht, Gitana, and the 
three haggard men aboard, then hur- 
ries on to more important matters. 
Men in more staid surroundings hold 
this Friday as unlucky, but Phil 
Sauers, 21 year old LBCC student at 
the helm, reckons it only as another 
day at sea — their 71st. It is one more 
day without food and water, and at 
its finish the Gitana and crew will 
be left with a little less hope. 


BEGINNING OF WORLD CRUISE 


It all started when Phil Sauers went 
to Hawaii early last year to ride the 
giant killer waves of the island 
beaches. He met Dave Smith, a top 
wave rider, and together they accept- 
ed an invitation for an extended four 
year cruise around the world. They 
would sail to Seattle on the Gitana, 
stock the yacht with supplies, and 
head south to the Panama Canal. 

With one compass and a chart of 
the north Pacific as navigational aids, 
they left Honolulu on October 4. For 
seventeen days they sailed toward 
Seattle with dead reckoning. On the 
eighteenth day the Gitana was struck 
by the first typhoon in the Pacific 
in 75 years. Fifty foot swells engulfed 
the tiny craft as hurricane-like winds 
lashed at the rigging. Caught in the 
eye of the typhoon, the sleepless crew 
stood ten minute watches at the helm, 
trying to keep the Gitana afloat in 
the storm. 


FOOD AND WATER LOW 

After 60 terrifying hours, the Gitana 
was hurled from the typhoon into an 
ordeal of survival that was to last 
almost two months. Many days of 
near aimless drifting followed. On 
the fortieth day, the trio cut their 
food rations to one meal per day. A 
few days later their entire food store 
consisted of one bag of lima beans 
and bottles of seasoning. Further 
rationing alloted twenty beans to each 
man per day. Already low on fresh 
water, they chewed the beans raw. 


Ten 


Precious gallons of water were lost 
when a tank had to be removed to 
repair a leak caused by an angry 
swordfish. With the water supply ex- 
hausted the men drank a small quan- 
tity of salt water every hour to pre- 
vent their kidneys from drying out. 
Phil credits their survival to the in- 
vention of an ingenious method for 
distilling salt water. 


GIGANTIC TURTLE CAPTURED 


As the auxiliary engine was now 
useless, the men depended on the 
trade winds. One day when they were 
becalmed the half-starved men sight- 
ed a giant turtle asleep on the sur- 
face. One of them leaped on its back. 
and the other two barely managed to 
haul catch and catcher aboard. Turtle 
steak and salad dressing was the fare 
for five meals. Two dolohins snared 
with lures and barnacles from the 
sides of the craft kept the three 
mariners alive for many days. 

<> 


Employment, Illness, Lack 
Of Funds Cause Many 
To Drop Out From LBCC 


by Ed Rapoport 


A student who attends Long Beach 
City College and works part time sud- 
denly falls sick. Undoubtedly some- 
thing has to give. As a result, the 
student gives up what may seem the 
least important at the time—college. 

Such a case represents one of 186 
students who have dropped out of 
LBCC within the first eight weeks of 
school. The number of dropouts so 
far have remained constant, and there 
is little need for alarm. In fact, this 
year’s withdrawals have decreased 
by 17 as compared with the same 
time period of 1956. However, the 
student should be aware of the prob- 
lem that exists and know why it does. 

The crux of dropouts results from 
employment, which represented 41% 
or 76 of the withdrawals. Behind the 
work reason can be found underlying 
reasons, which include such factors 
as changes in shift and hours, trans- 
fers to other cities, or financial prob- 
lems. 

The second major cut in student 
personnel is attributed to the pupil's 
illness or illness in his family. The 
number of such cases is not too 
serious, however, with 15% of the 186 
students dropping out. 

Moving or traveling has also added 
to the number of withdrawals. Ten 


per cent, or 19 of the students in- 
volved, had given this reason. Those 
with insufficient funds also repre- 
sented 10% of the dropouts. 

An uncommon factor, which threw 
a great deal of light on this year's 
withdrawals, was because of the stu- 
dent’s place of residence. If he lives 
outside the Long Beach Unified 
School District and in some other 
district which has a junior college, his 
attendance at LBCC will be nullified, 
Dean Harper Wren reported. Nine 
drop outs fell in this category. 

Other reasons include the armed 
services, 5 cases; transfers to other 
colleges, 4; marriage, 4; scholarship 
deficiency, 3; transfers to B.T.D., 3; 
and transfers to night class, 1. 

> 


Holiday Darkened 


Thanksgiving Day, America’s tradi- 
tional fall holiday set aside for the 
purpose of offering thanks for the past 
year’s blessings, will this year be 
darkened by the magnitude and mul- 
titude of recent, far-reaching events. 

Since savage and civilized shared 
food at the same table on the first 
Thanksgiving Day in 1621, America 
has had a great deal for which to be 
thankful. The land has been fruitful; 
the people have been courageous and 
hard working. America has changed 
from a wilderness to the most pro- 
ductive and powerful nation of the 
world. 

This year,however, as millions gather 
at the family feast, the pride and 
spirit of the occasion may be, to some 
extent, missing. Over the past year 
there have been financial troubles, 
racial disturbances, anti-U.S. de- 
monstrations and Russia has become 
the world cynosure due to its tre- 
mendous success with rockets. 

On a world-wide scale, a bit of the 
spirit which prevailed at the first 
Thanksgiving of extirpating prejudi- 
cial boundaries and sharing the “har- 
vest” could well brighten up this year’s 
fall festival. —W.RC. 


Seniors of 1959 are being urged to 
start now on their scientific projects 
for the 18th annual Science Talent 
Search conducted by the Science Cluts 
of America and the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation. Any senior of 
a secondary school in continental Uni- 
ted States may participate. A report of 
1000 words on “My Scientific Project” 
should be prepared as a preliminary 
and an examination taken next 
December. Full information may be 
secured from Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N. Street, N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C. 
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With The Press Associations... 


An attractive illustrated p.sgram 
of the 36th annual Convention of the 
Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion, with a color insert, was pre- 
pared and distributed to the members 
after the gathering as a reminder of 
their visit to the Franklin College 
campus. 


Frances Watkins, president of the 
Illinois State High Press Association 
has named seven new members to the 
Planning Council of the organization. 
Council members are appointed for a 
three-year term. The proposed short 
course for yearbook advisers that was 
to have been given this summer at 
the University of Illinois has been 
cancelled for lack of support. 


The OSP Bulletin covers the Oregon 
school press in excellent fashion. The 
latest issue gave the report of the 
Feature Page Excellence Contest; 
journalism offerings in the summer 
session of the University of Oregon, 
“the most complete summer journal- 
ism program in years’; plans for the 
Summer Institute, Aug. 12-22; honors 
for Florence Sweet of Pendleton, since 
1931 teacher of journalism and guide 
for many who have become profes- 
sionals; a digest of two articles on 
school journalism appearing in the 
Oregon Journal, written by Ralph W. 
Bassett, assistant supervisor of the 
Portland schools; the award of a fel- 
lowship to Merle C. Hayes, Adviser to 
the Eugenian, yearbook of South 
Eugene High School, by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, for studies at 
Columbia University; and an invita- 
tion to Advisers to name a boy and a 
girl for certificates for outstanding 
work on their publications and for 
being “good citizens of the school 
community”. Vern Wolthoff, Adviser 
to the Medford, Hi-Times, has an ex- 
cellent article on “Don’t Lose Your 
Heads” which has about the most 
practical information on heads that 
has appeared to date. 

Four Advisers were awarded the 
Golden Pen for their service to the 
School press at the 3lst annual Con- 
vention of the Michigan Interscholas- 
tic Press Association held at Ann 
Arbor on May 16. The recipients were 
Mrs. Dorothy Mason, original Adviser 
of the Plume, T. L. Handy High School, 
Bay City; Nina Ley, Adviser to the 
Escunaban for 30 years at Escanaba 
High School; Mrs. Clare T. Dean, 
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foreign language instructor and di- 
rector of school publications at Pe- 
toskey High School; and Eva Marie 
Van Houton, active for 30 years in 
school publications at Mumford High 
in Detroit. Suzanne Cumberworth, 
editor of the Tower, newspaper of the 
Grosse Pointe High School, was 
awarded the Brumm _ Scholarship, 
established in 1939 to honor John L. 
Brumm, founder of the MIPA and its 
director until he retired from the U. 
of M. Department of Journalism in 
1947. It covers a semester’s tuition. 
The program of the Convention direct- 
ed by Prof. John V. Field, covered a 
series of short courses in publications 
work and phases of their production, 
meetings on various aspects of pub- 
lications work, Advisers meetings, a 
luncheon and general sessions. 


Press Time of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Scholastic Press Association sug- 
gest that Advisers who wish to show 
their classes good examples of high 
school papers should pick some of the 
winners in its competition. Good ad- 
vice. There’s no better way to im- 
press a high school group than by 
showing them what other high school 
people can do. 


The llth annual conference, spon- 
sored by Alpha Phi Gamma, journal- 
ism honorary fraternity, representing 
the North-Central Michigan Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, was held 
at Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant, on April 18. A total of 208 
students from 19 high schools parti- 
cipated in 10 discussion groups lead 
by professional newspaper people, 
journalism professors and Advisers. 
Elmer White, Executive Secretary of 
the Michigan Press Association, was 
the keynotes speaker. 


The spring conference of the Okla- 
homa Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion was held at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, April 18, under 
the direction of Dr. David P. Bergin, 
secretary-treasurer. Five workshop 
lectures were conducted by OU staff 
members and advanced students. High 
school news writers covered the camp- 
us and edited the April 19 issue of 
the Oklahoma Daily. Thirty-five high 
school newspapers were submitted for 
judging in the state contest with 
ratings announced during the con- 
ference. Registrations were limited 
to five from each school to facilitate 


Coming Events 


7 Oct. — Sixth Annual Yearbook 
Workshop, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


10-11 Oct. — Conference, Oregon 
Scholastic Press, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


17-18 Oct. — 18th Annual Confer- 
ence and Short Course on Yearbook 
Production, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


17-18 Oct. — 27th annual confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, High School, Boyertown, Pa. 

17-18 Oct. — Convention, Empire 
State School Press Asociation, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


23-24 Oct. — 37th annual Conven- 
tion, Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 


workshop participation and the writ- 
ing and editing of the Daily. It was 
announced that June 1 was the dead- 
line for entries in the yearbook criti- 
cal service with the placing to be re- 
leased at the fall conference at OU. 
Jersey Scholastic Editor, published 
for the New Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association by the School of Journal- 
ism at Rutgers University, reports on 
a survey made of 100 selected sec- 
ondary school newspapers from seven 
western states made by the College 
of Education at the University of 
Washington. A breakdown of news- 
paper content showed 26.5% devoted 
to news, 25% to advertising, 18.7% tc 
features, 13.5% to sports, 8.9% to il- 
lustrations and 3.2% to editorials. 
That leaves 4.2% missing. News and 
sports reporting was 80% objective; 
sentence length averaged 22.6 words; 
half the news stories and 75% of the 
sports stories were of past events. 
Extra curricular activities were found 
to be over-emphasized so that patrons 
could find little about the school pro- 
gram in the papers. More than 60% 
of the editorials were related to school 
events but heads and opening para- 
graphs were such that it was believed 
85% would not tend to attract readers. 
Ads were run in 90% of the papers 
but generally contained no illustra- 
tions and failed to attempt to sell a 
specific product. Conclusions were 
that: more emphasis should be placed 
on reporting all facets of school life, 
more emphasis on future events, more 
use of picture — features to illustrate 
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lesser-known classroom activities, and 
advertising should follow proven rules 
for successful merchandising. 


A conference for Advisers to camp 
publications is being planned for mid- 
July at Camp Zakelo, Harrison, Maine, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Zak Zarakov, camp directors. The 
Zarakov’s have been interested in 
camp publications for a number of 
years. Their camp has a print shop 
and a complete duplicating set-up 
where the campers interested in 
journalism may work to their heart’s 
content. A newspaper, a magazine, 
a yearbook and a literary publication 
are issued each summer. The con- 
ference aim is to interest other camp 
directors in developing publications 
of their own. Among the speakers 
and workshops participants will be Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director. 


The Alpha Phi Gamma Eastern Di- 
vision Convention was held at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
April 18-19. There were about 70 
delegates representing eleven colleges 
from Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Indiana. The highlights of the 
meetings were the two speakers, Wil- 
liam Wilson of Indiana University 
who spoke at the banquet on “Dum- 
mies and Indelible Ink”, and Miss 
Lynn Doyle, author of Riddle of 
Genesis County and student at ISTC, 
the luncheon speaker. The next meet- 
ing will be Albion College, Albion, 
Mich. 


Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Direct- 
or, addressed the members of the New 
York City High School Press Council 
at its May 20 meeting in Stuyvesant 
High School. Representatives from 
the city high school publications staffs 
were present to discuss the pros and 
cons of gossip columns, whether tradi- 
tional standards of journalism would 
have to be lowered to hold the interest 
of today’s high school students, edit- 
orial opinion in news stories, and the 
educational value of certain types of 
interviews. Merrill S. Lifton, Morris 
High School, Bronx, N. Y., is Adviser 
to the Council. 


The 10th Annual Spring Clinic of 
the Catholic Publications Conference, 
an organization comprising the 
Catholic high schools and colleges in 
the New York metropolitan area, was 
held at Cathedral Girl’s High School 
on May 17. Meetings on newspapers, 
magazines and yearbooks, exhibits, a 
luncheon and such featured speakers 
as Bob Considine of the New York 


Journal American, and William Ecken- 
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berg, Photo Editor of The New York 
Times and Associate Professor at Col- 
umbia School of Journalism, together 
with students editors, Advisers of re- 
presentatives of publishers of school 
publications, were included on the 
Conference program. 

PSPA NEWS, carries full informa- 
tion about the newspaper, magazine 
and yearbook contests of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, entries 
for which must be received by June 
13. A “Keystone Award” is given the 
outstanding papers and _ yearbooks, 
ranking with the CSPA Medalist 
awards. A pre-view of the annual 
convention to be held October 17-18 
at Boyertown in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch section of the 
state was given for the information 
of prospective delegates. The issue 
also carries some of the best student 
writing of the year. 


A Michigan educator told about 
1,000 high school journalism students 
and teachers on May 2 that “the race 
in the world will be won in the minds 
of men, not in the hundred-yard 
dash” and urged high school news- 
papers editors to devote more space 
to telling “what the school really is.” 
Professor John V. Field of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, director of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, asserted that high school 
newspaper and yearbook editors gen- 
erally give too much space to varsity 
athletics and too little to things more 
basic in the school program. He cited 
examples of newspapers or yearbooks 
which de,ote 43 per cent of their space 
to athletics and only 3 or 4 per cent 
to “telling what the school is for.” He 
spoke at the 20th annual convention 
of the Northwestern Ohio District 
Journalism Association at Bowling 
Green State University, an event 
sponsored by the BGSU department 
of journalism. 

“The developing trend,” said Pro- 
fessor Field, “is for the scholastic 
press to get outside the school walls, 
to get interested in the relationship 
of the school to the world and the 
world to the school. Your readers 
today are interested in education. 
They will soon have to compete with 
Soviet citizens in the contest of world 
opinion, and they want to know what 
their chances are.” He urged the 
young editors “to show your readers 
what a teen-ager really is; to show 
the true picture of American youth 
in all its positive achievements.” 

The first $250 scholarship offered 
by the association to a student in- 








The one-day program included sec- 
tion meetings for the staffs of printed 
and mimeographed newspapers, for 
yearbook staff members and _ for 
faculty advisers. 
for the best printed and mimeograph- 
ed newspapers, for the best news- 
paper writing in various categories, 
and for the best news picture. 





Summer Opportunity 


For The Senior Class 

Seniors who are searching for a 
summer plan combining a rich educa- 
tional experience, city and campus re- 


creation and the opportunity to meet § 


a cross-section of fellow-Americans 
anc contemporaries from 
countries will find it in the Encamp- 
ment for Citizenship, the six-week 
summer institutes, sponsored by the 
American Ethical Union, 
this year both in New York City on 
the Fieldston School campus, and in 
Berkeley California at International 
House adjoining the University of 
California campus. 

Open to young people from high 
school graduates up to 23 year-olds, 
the Encampments’ program empha- 
sizes major problems of our time:— 
international affairs, economics, civil 
rights, human relations—and practic- 


Above all, each camper has the op- 
portunity to live and work with a 
unique cross-section of European and 


tending to study journalism at Bowl- a 
ing Green State University went to 7 
David A. Young of Bowling Green. 7 


Awards were made | 


foreign 


to be held % 









al techniques for citizen action at 
government and community affairs. § 


I 


American youth — from every part of " 


the country, from varied economic, 
social, racial and religious groups and 
occupations, college students, teach- 
ers, foreign service officers, ranchers, 
social workers, personnel officers, in- 
dustrial workers. 
The fee is $350; 
aid is available. Interest in com- 
munity affairs and potential leader- 
ship qualities are requirements for 
applicants. The Encampment session 
runs from late June to early August. 
Applications and further information 
may be obtained from headquarters, 
2 West 64th Street, New York, N. Y. 


June Harms, editor of the news- 
paper of the Duncan, Okla., High 
School, was the winner of a $300. 
scholarship offered by United Press 
Editors in her state. She was selected 


from a field of 15 competitors and § 
will enter the University of Oklahoma 9 


in the fall to work toward a journ- 
alism degree. 
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| The March of Books . 


\the Clowns Of Commerce 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 
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School of Journalism, 


THE CLOWNS OF COMMERCE. By 
Walter Goodman. New York: Saga- 
as ore. 278 pp. $4.95. 


Walter Goodman’s book makes a 
lot of advertising look silly. And it is. 
Yet as often is the case in a glib book, 
the writer doesn’t tell the whole story. 


The whole story, of course, wouid 
report that advertising is indispensa- 
i ble. True, some 
of it is indefen- 
sible. Yet the 
bulk of advertis- 
ing is honest 
and honorable. 

A magazine 
editor, Goodman 
presents his 
lively comment- 
ary in major sec- 
tions on cam- 


DEAN CAMPBELL 
paigners, campaign, science, business, 


politics, religion, television, and kin- 


dred topics. 


Perhaps the book will do some good. 
At the same time, it’s going to give 
a lot of readers of superficial books 
a distorted view. So it won’t help 
them. 


Unfortunately the negative book in 
which the writer hurls his shafts and 
barbs often evokes more interest than 
the solid book in which a balanced 
study is made. In his way, the author 
is guilty of some of the practices he 
ascribes to the adman he ridicules. 


MOTIVATION IN ADVERTISING. 
By Pierre Martineau. New York: Mc 
Graw-Hill, 210 pp. $5.50. 


This book is concerned with “mo- 
tives that make people buy,” its sub- 
title. The author is director of the re- 
search and marketing department of 


' the Chicago Tribune. He speaks with 


( 
i: 






ease as well as authority. 

Should the advertiser sell goods and 
Services because the consumer needs 
them or because the consumer thinks 
he needs them? If the author of this 
book were to choose one of two 
answers, it would be the second. 

“The primary task of the advertiser,” 
Says Martineau, “is to invest his pro- 
duct or his institution with rich psy- 
cholozical overtones.” 
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Tallahassee, Florida 

What does this mean? Simply sta- 
ted, it means convincing the consumer 
that he needs a product or service. 
And since the product or service may 
not necessarily have value to the 
consumer, he must be motivated to 
believe that it does. 


“The objective of advertising is 
therefore to help mold this product 
image, (personality, character, repu- 
tation), Martineau asserts. The pro- 
duct image may be rational and func- 
tional or it may not be, he adds. 

Whether the advertiser appeals to 
the intellectual or emotional side of 
the consumer, his job is to sell goods 
or services. Since the author believes 
that “the Logical Man and the Econ- 
omic Man are fictional,’ the adver- 
tiser must be more concerned with 
emotional and nonrational causes of 
buying behavior. 

To what extent advertisers general- 
ly will accept this viewpoint remains 
to be seen. The consumer appears to 
be more an animal than a human 
being in this frame. If he is, then 
Martineau is on the right track. 


DEADLINE EVERY MINUTE. By Joe 
Alex Morris. Garden City: Doubleday. 
356 pp. $5. 

The United Press is the product of 
democracy. Such a news service never 
could have grown or developed in a 
fascist or communist state. Without 
doubt, its rise in the past half century 
has been remarkable. 

Joe Alex Morris reports this story 
effectively. A former UP correspond- 
ent, he has been foreign editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Manag- 
ing editor of Colliers. He is the author 
of several books and numerous articles. 

In one sense Morris tells the history 
of an era as well as the UP. His book 
presents many of the top achieve- 
ments in world news coverage. Herein 
he pays tribute to many of the report- 
ers whose brilliant stories brought suc- 
cess to UP. 

Morris bases his book on interviews 
with many UP newsmen. In addition 
he has explored the literature about 
press associations. His original manu- 
script was cut in two, for his thorough 
study brought to light so much of 
interest. 





Reporters will find much to chal- 
lenge them in this book. Laymen will 
be impressed by the exploits of UP 
newsmen. Students of journalism will 
welcome it as a much needed book 
which tells a dramatic story well. 


BROADCASTING IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Ian K. Mackay. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 216 pp. $5. 

The evolution of radio and television 
broadcasting in every major country 
is a fascinating story. Without doubt, 
this is true of broadcasting in Austra- 
lia. Fortunately a thorough and com- 
prehensive book on that subject has 
just been published. 


Mackay, the author, has been con- 
nected with broadcasting in New Zea- 
land and Australia for more than 
twenty years. Since 1950 he has been 
in Australia where he is production 
manager of the Macquarie Network. 


The eight chapters cover these sub- 
jects: the Australian system of broad- 
casting, backgrounds and origins, the 
national service, commercial broad- 
casting, network broadcasting, listener 
research and surveys, participating or- 
ganizations, the impact of television. 

Australians are served, Mackay re- 
ports, by two systems each operating 
independently of the other. One is the 
National Service, and the other is iue 
Commercial Service. 


“The National Service presents all 
types of programs from education to 
light comedy, from classical music to 
jazz, talks on current affairs, sporting 
events, outside relays from race meet- 
ings and football matches, religious 
service, performances of local artists, 
and parliamentary broadcasts,’ the 
author notes. 


The Commercial Service emphasizes 
entertainment with popular appeal. 
It receives its income from advertising 
whereas the National Service is sup- 
ported by license fees. 

Mackay significantly observes that 
“the concept of broadcasting has never 
been properly sold either to the public 
or the advertiser. Broadcasters, he 
says, “will have to seek a new per- 
spective and realize the inherent va- 
lues and special characteristics of the 
medium and sell it accordingly.” 


ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 
By Harry B. Ellis. New York: Ronald. 
260 pp. $4. 

Palestine is a land of collision. Here 
the hopes and aspirations of the Arabs 
and the Israeli collide. Here World 
War III may explode. 

The problems of this troubled re- 
gion are not easy to solve. They are 
complex, involving deep differences 
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in religion and politics. Moreover, 
there are social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic factors which make solution 
almost impossible. 


Result? Israel is a land in which one 
crises after another looms. It is a part 
of a region in which there is no poli- 
tical stability, no economic security, 
no social equilibrium. 


How did this come to pass? Harry 
B. Ellis of the Christian Science Mo- 
nitor staff gives an unusually object- 
ive and accurate report in Israel and 
The Middle East. It is written so 
simply and clearly that the teenager 
can understand it. 


First, he focuses attention on the 
issues of today, by describing iwo vil- 
lages on the border. Then he discus- 
ses the history of Palestine, the rise 
of Zionism, the growth of Arab na- 
tionalism, the mandate period, and the 
current situation. 


This reviewer — who visited Jordan 
in 1956 — considers this book an un- 
usually good account of the situation. 
In nine chapters Ellis has outlined the 
issues, suggested solutions. 


Unfortunately, neither the Arabs nor 
the Israeli are in the mood to compro- 
mise. Both want all or nothing. Yet, 
there can be no peace unless there is 
a willingness to compromise. 


REPORTING THE WARS. By Jo- 
seph J. Mathews. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 322 pp. 
$6.50. 

Since man emerged from the cave, 
there have been wars and rumors of 
wars. There have been reports of 
wars, too. Professor Mathews limits 
his book to war reporting in the past 
200 years, a titantic task in itself for 
any author. 

Tracing the evolution of war report- 
ing, the author shows that reporters— 
other than participants — were rare 
before the eighteenth century. Why? 
There were many factors, including 
problems of transportation and com- 
munication. When reporting developed 
rapidly after the Crimean War, it was 
the tragic Civil War in the western 
hemisphere and the wars of Italian 
and German unification in the east- 
ern hemisphere that provided ample 
challenge for newsmen covering car- 
nage. 

Global wars in this century brought 
to an end the free and easy life of 
earlier correspondents. New dictators 
made old autocrats look like babes in 
the woods as they developed elaborate 
spy systems, propaganda machines, 
and censorship machinery. 

Professor Mathews’ book is an in- 
formative and illuminating volume. 
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True, he does not solve the problems 
of men who write about war. If any- 
thing, newsmen in the future will face 
more dangerous and difficult assign- 
ments — if they have a future 


LANGUAGE: AN ENQUIRY INTO 
ITS MEANING AND FUNCTION. Edit- 
ed by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: 
Harper, 366 pp. $4.50. 


Mario Pei says that “this book marks 
a significant contribution to modern 
linguistic thought.” Stimulating es- 
says by eighteen scholars present ef- 
fectively many of the fields which 
challenge the student of language.. 

This volume is the eighth in the 
science of culture series. Eight of its 
chapters deal with the principle and 
ten with the application. Biographical 
notes attest to the qualifications of 
the contributors. 

To the laymen, Ruth Nanda An- 
chen’s introductory chapter seems to 
stress a somewhat mystical approach 
to language. One of the fascinating 
chapters in this section is that on the 
origin of language by N. H. Tur-Sinai. 

The essays on the application of the 
principle are somewhat diverse and 
uneven yet for the most part stimu- 
lating. Significant among them are 
Spitzer’s discussion of the language vf 
poetry and Lasswell’s essay on the 
language of politics. 

William ~ von Humboldt once said 
that “man is man by virtue of lan- 
guage.” The authors of this volume 
may not prove his statement. They do 
help the reader to explore the possi- 
bility fully. 


THE ORDER OF PRESENTATION 
IN PERSUASION. By Carl I. Hovland 
and others. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 192 pp. $4. 

How do you win an argument? 
Should you get your viewpoint across 
first or should you wait for the last 
word? These questions interest not 
only advertisers, politicians, ministers, 
and many others, but also psycholo- 
gists engaged in communications re- 
search. 

“The side presented first does not 
necessarily have the advantage,” 
they report in The Order Of Presenta- 
tion in Persuasion. The information 
or argument is more likely to evoke 
favorable response if it satisfies re- 
cognized needs. 


It is hard to change a person’s mind 
once he has committed himself in pub- 
lic. It is not hard if he has stated his 
opinion anonymously, in a question- 
naire, for example. In the second in- 
stance he doesn’t have to “stand by 
his guns.” 








When contradictory information is!) Yj 
presented by one person, the listener 
is more likely to believe what he heard § 
first. Under such conditions the com. j af 
municator may wish to warn “against i; 
fallibility of first impressions.” 5 Pa 

“When the authoritative communi. |. 
cator plans to mention pro arguments | je 
and also nonsalient con arguments, | 55, 
the pro-first order is superior to the mi 
con-first,” according to the authors 

These conclusions are tentative. 
Students of communication will wel- | | 
come new evidence as these studies) ~! 
continue. Eventually sure-fire formu- ’ 
las may emerge to the consequent joy | 4 
of anyone with a proposal or propo- § im! 

cal 


ain 





sition to make. 
th 
REMEDIAL READING: TEACHING | yj 


AND TREATMENT. By Maurice D. 
Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf. New} pe 
York: McGraw Hill. 424 pp. $5. 

Television, radio, and film so far} an 
have not made reading obsolete. People F pg 
of all ages still turn to printed media § tp, 
for information, entertainment, and } fo 
guidance. They should know how to} so 
read — and to read well. » po 


Woolf and Woolf are concerned with | ho 
people who don’t read so well as they | of 
should. Both children and adults may | in 
have this problem. The authors dis- | do 
cuss the problem and what can be we 
done about it. jo 


There may be half a dozen or so. th 
factors in reader retardation. Among on 
them are physical handicaps and vi- | Tc 
sual anomalies. Poor teaching may be | ste 
a factor. Emotional disturbances also : 
may cause a slowdown. pa 

What psychological concepts may be | © 
applied to the problem? The authors | 
devote a chapter to this subject. Then ¢ 
they consider the use of tests in thef th 
diagnosis and sectioning of retarded fa 
readers. he 

They consider projective techniques A 
and informal methods, group proce- | 
dures, counseling, evaluating, and in- © m; 
service education in their comprehen- | yo 
Sive study. The appendices and bib- © ar 
liography are assets. » ab 


The journalist shold be a quick ® be 
reader. More important, he should # in 
comprehend what he reads. He will be | 
more effective if he understands the > is 
problems of those who read his news, 9 wr 
editorials, and features. 7 
















Elementary papers from eight schools 
in Baldwin, N. Y., were entered in 
the 1958 Newspaper-Magazine Con- 















test of the CSPA. This is believed . 
to be the largest number of entries : 
from any community outside the 
metropolitan areas. = 
M 
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is' You And The World 


ner § (Continued from Page 1.) 
- : iffairs. More than 1,000 upper midwest 


me schools, including 80,000 young people, 
| participate in this program. 
_§} Through a series of 26 full color 
ni: } pages crammed with background sto- 
Nts § ries, maps, charts and pictures, the 
its, vinneapolis Star provides the basic 
©§ material for classes and conferences 
rs F snd study groups of all kinds. 


el | N addition to the young peopie, 
lies ) some 386 clubs consisting of the 
ny- | 10,000 members of the Minnesota Fe- 
joy | deration of Women’s Clubs also are 
po- ppsonmnnag in this work and follow it 
carefully. This is a function on which 
| the mewspaper has spent $150,000 
without any thought of return — ex- 

D.| cept to contribute to the making of 
better-informed citizens. 

I have devoted a_ considerable 
farhamount of space to discussing the 
ple F background and equipment needed by 
diaf those of you who wish to become 
and | foreign correspondents, and I have al- 

to so stressed how few foreign corres- 

pondents there actually were — and 
ith © how slight the chances are, for most 
hey | of you, to achieve your aim of work- 
nay | ing overseas. This is true, and yet I 
Jis- | do urge you to prepare yourselves to 
be work in the field of foreign affairs as 
journalists because, today, the work of 
go the foreign correspondent may be done 
on Main Street just as effectively in 
vi- Tokyo or Bangkok or Jakarta or Am- 
sterdam or in Bonn or Rome. 

You, as reporters and editors, can 
participate now in the coverage of a 
source of news that is relatively un- 
touched in this country — 42,796 
nen ¢ foreign students who are studying in 
the |, the United States and the 1331 foreign 
faculty members who are teaching 
here. 


MONG these students and teach- 
ers you will find the leaders of 
im- many a foreign state tomorrow. If 

you look them up and talk to them 
" and try to understand them and write 
about them on the local level, you will 


lick © be bringing the real news of the world 
yuld © into your own home town. 
1 be Because the real news of the world 


the | 
PWS, 





is people — and a creation of a better 
understanding between peoples. 

The foreign students — the stran- 
gers within our own gates — will be a 
Powerful influence in this world one 


ools 

| in {8y. I envy you the assignment of 
‘on- @ COVering this story — one of the most 
‘ved, ™Portant and least understood in our 


| ries COUNtry today. 


the Good Luck — and I hope you get 
your story! 
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News Knows No Sex 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


NOTHER sad situation exists. How 

are teachers assigned this joh? 
I'll tell you, even though you, dear 
readers, already know. This assign- 
ment is the “orphan” and anyone who 
is too meek to refuse or who doesn’t 
have quite enough work according to 
the “top” gets it regardless whether or 
not they ever had one hour training 
or even read anything but the Fun- 
nies. School boards, would you allow 
such a thing to happen in your ath- 
letic departments? This I must see! 


Go ahead tell me there aren't 
enough trained individuals in the 
field let alone in the small school. I’m 
willing to bet that if school time was 
set aside for classes in the subject as 
they are in all other fields, any in- 
structor would accept the challenge 
and would take time to learn if he 
doesn’t already know what to do. They 
would have time to discover the help- 
ing agencies and take advantage of 
them, sometimes at their own ex- 
pense. 


All we hear these days is that the 
American school system has gone to 
the kennels, or rather the ponds. 
Sure, why not? Have we taken the 
opportunities to splash the daily work- 
ings of the system and all of its ra- 
mifications across the pages of the 
dailies? We have not, but should! 


Administrators, wake up! Give your 
school newspaper a chance to prove 
what is really going on behind the 
scenes. Give your advisers proper 
school time to handle the work. Buy 
them textbooks and give them the 
tiny funds it takes to produce good 
papers. It’s to your advantage and al- 
so a moral obligation to the taxpayer 
who supports you and me. 


Advisers, you have more than a mo- 
ral obligation. You have the power 
to make your department one of ho- 
nor Make contacts with your local 
newspapers; feed school news to them, 
properly written, properly edited; ask 
them to take your boys along for 
game coverage, fires, civic activities; 
train these kids, in the greatest arts 
of living — meeting people, conversing 
with them, making each situation one 
of the utmost importance. 


OVER EVERY department of the 

school from the snow sweepers to 
the straight “A” students; cover the 
students at their after-school work; 
get a press card from the local paper 
for your reporters; get them acquaint- 
ed with the working of radio and lend 


a hand at the local broadcasting sta- 
tions; have them write continuity for 
the stations on ALL activities in the 
school; acquaint them with the pro- 
cess of photography even if you don’t 
have the actual facilities available, 
no doubt there’s a photographer close 
by who would like to have them 
around. FIGHT for the right to teach 
a journalism class before those indiv- 
iduals become members of the staff 
and when that class is over, don’t 
take all of them, even if you end up 
with two; make it an honor, a spe- 
cial privilege to be named to the se- 
lect group. Establish an honor society 
like Quill and Scroll in your school; 
make the qualifications high enough 
that some will attain them and be an 
incentive to others to work to attain 
them. 


In the six years during which I 
have had the privilege of working 
in this field in high school, my news- 
paper staffs, based on a “B” average 
in a workshop class prior to election 
to the board, averaged 16 memhers. 
Of those sixteen, statistics show that 
there never has been less than 50 per 
cent boys. Strange as it may seem, not 
once during that time, has ther2 been 
a girl editor-in-chief. We have had 
such fellows for editors as Gil Roesler, 
nationally known first-string man at 
West Point; Gene Shaw, honor stu- 
dent at MIT and Larry Ryan, top of 
the Dean’s list at Annapolis. This was 
accomplished by making the depart- 
ment one to be recognized, by use of 
all of the methods above. I grant you, 
often the adviser is far from popular, 
but that adviser must be the diplo- 
matic hub around which ALL school 
activities revolve. 


Two of the many Lead High gra- 

duates who have entered journ- 
alism as a career and who have dis- 
tinguished themselves are Floyd G. 
Arpan, head of the journalism depart- 
ment at the Medill School of Journ- 
alism and J. Edward Murray, manag- 
ing editor of the Los Angeles Times. 
However, none of the honor belongs 
to any one individual adviser or any 
one administrator. It belongs to the 
far-sighted program initiated and 
continued through the years in re- 
specting and recognizing the powerful 
tool in their hands. 


Here this is Business, not just ano- 
ther time-consuming activity. 


In conclusion, we need the backing 
and cognizance of an alert admin- 
istration and, advisers, we need You. 
Don’t be afraid to burn the midnight 
oil in getting the thing done right; 
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don’t be afraid to spend a little of 
your own cash to learn more about 
this business, no one can take addi- 
tional knowledge from you. Don’t feel 
you’ve been handed the most menial 
task when asked to advise the staff; 
you’ve been given the chance to walk 
through the most fascinating door 
in the world. 


Train those students to tell the 
Truth at all times; teach them Cour- 
tesy and acquaint them with the ter- 
rific responsibility they must shoulder 
in publishing the news. News knows 
no sex. 


Remember The 
Advisers Awards! 


Advisers who are associated with 
the CSPA should not overlook the 
fact that when they have completed 
25 years of Advisership they are en- 
titled to a Certificate of Merit. 


Those who are members of the Ad- 
visers Association should remember 
they are entitled to Life Membership, 
with an appropriate Certificate, if 
they are members in good standing 
when they retire. 

The big problem is overcoming the 
life-long modesty which has char- 
acterized so many Advisers. Unless 
the CSPA and the CSPAA have the 
information at hand, many worthy 
people are overlooked. The Certific- 
ates are ready and waiting. Just 
drop a note to the Director of the 
CSPA or to the President or Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CSPAA and ap- 
propriate action will be taken. 


Two new volumnes on Theodore 
Roosevelt, the nation’s 26th President, 
have been published by the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association in conjunction 
with the Centennial of his birth. “The 
Free Citizen”, a selection of excerpts 
of his writings and stories, and “A 
Theodore Roosevelt Roundup”, which 
traces his career through personal 
reminiscences of his contemporaries, 
and cartoons, will be published in 
paperback editions and distributed 
through normal channels. The first 
was edited by Hermann Hagedorn, 
director of the Centennial Commis- 
sion, and the second was assembled 
by Mr. Hagedorn and Sidney Wallach, 
assistant director. These, with other 
materials already available, should 
provide a rich background for schocls 
participating in the Centennial Ob- 
servance. It will culminate on Octo- 
ber 27, 1958, the anniversary of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s birth. 
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First Anuual Science Fair Held 
In U. S. Army Dependents’ 
Schools Overseas 

(Continued form Page 5.) 


Roy Marmelstein and Chuck Yager of 
Kaiserslautern third place in the se- 
nior high competition. 

Models of rockets, both American 
and Soviet, were conspicuous. Fourth 
place went to three Munich American 
High School students who presented 
a successful homemade rocket with a 
variety of improvements as their entry 
in the Science Fair. This rocket team 
had actually fired their rocket to 1,044 
feet and hope to better the American 
amateur rocket record of 3,000 feat 
before long. 





Stars and Stripes Photc 


Douglas R. Schroeder, a Kaiserlautern 
American High School ninth grader, 
tunes up his miniature power plant. 


Susan James of Kaiserslautern 
American High School placed fifth in 
the judging with her exhibit called 
“Evolution of the Stars.” Sixth place 
was an exhibit showing how to teach 
science to younger pupils. Seventh 
place entry was “Geological Develop- 
ment and Evolution,” and eighth place 
was a study of animal behavior prob- 
lems. 


RANK HOOVER, a ninth grader 

from Berlin, showed a display call- 
ed “Gold Mining on the Moon.” It 
showed an American gold mining 
camp in 1978 worked by 36 men and # 
robots. In an accompanying text, he 
explained how members of “Space 
Force” would make $18,000 a year and 
stay on the moon for 18 months. 

The moon figured in another Berlin 
entry on eclipses. The entrant, how- 
ever, was unable to attend the Heidel- 
berg Fair. She is Yayoi Hogen, daugh- 








ter of the Japanese consul in Berlia. 
Yayoi attends the American High 
school there but was unable to ride the § 
American military train out of West § 
Berlin with her classmates because of 
Soviet occupational restrictions. 


The two winners, Saranne Smith 
and Serge Liros, are being sent by the 
Army to compete with about 300 otuer § 
fellow young American Science Fair § 
finalists in the 1958 Science Fair at 
Flint, Michigan, May 6-10. ; 














Workshops — 1958 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


pointed newspaper and yearbook edit- 
ors and business or advertising man- 
agers for their jobs for the coming 
school year, but all publications staff 
members are welcomed. 


Michigan Offers a Series 
Of Three Conferences 


ORKSHOPS for high school edit- 

ors and publications staff mem- 
bers sponsored by the University of 
Michigan Department of Journalism, 
will be offered in a series of three 
two-week conferences for a total of 90 
students from July 7-18, July 21- 
Aug. 1, and Aug. 4-15. 

Designed to give students practice 
in meeting the problems of producing 
high school publications, the con- 
ferences are closely co-ordinated with 
a special six-week full credit work- 
shop for high school publications ad- 
visors. ‘ 


This workshop, the sixth offered by 
the U-M, will provide opportunities for 
teachers of journalism to _ practice 
high school publications planning and 
production in an actual teacher-pupil 
situation. Emphasis will be placed on 
news planning, gathering and writing 
on editing and make-up and on the 
integration of high school publica- 
tions with other school activities. 



















U. Of Missouri Will Hold 


Third Annual Short Course 


HE UNIVERSITY of Missouri wil 

conduct its third annual publica- 
tions short course for newspaper and 
yearbook Advisers and staff members 
on the Columbia, Mo., campus from 
June 16-21. This enjoys the sponsor-§ 
ship of the School of Journalism, th: 
Missouri Interscholastic Press Asso 
ciation, the National School Yearboo 
Association with the cooperation 0 
the Adult Education and Extensi0 
service of the University. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 











Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 

to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 





for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 







Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 






Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 





CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 
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Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In The 


24th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear 
and concise idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as it appears in the 40-page 
“Yearbook Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticism are entered in the score book which 
is forwarded to the entrants after the announcements of ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In 
addition to the list of items to be scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of ad- 
ditional value to both Advisers and staffs. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1958. RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 17, 1958. 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNICNG the... 
Eighteenth Annual Short Course 


In 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
Friday, and Saturday, October 17-18, 1958 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staff and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 18, at the Biltmore Hotel, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 

Placings in the 1958 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 17. An exhibition of 
outstanding yearbook will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 

Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 2. 

For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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